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ically produce a hillbilly mode of life, coastal plains do not necessarily
nurture a plantation system, nor do river valleys inevitably produce an
urban civilization. But the topographical characteristics of a region, to-
gether with the existing techniques of transportation, do determine the
ease with which people may move into, out of, and about that region.
In this way the topography either encourages or discourages social isola-
tion.

Most cultures, it will be recalled, develop and change in considerable
measure through the borrowing from abroad of techniques, ideas, and
social practices. Mountains, broad rivers, jungles, and other physical
barriers have historically been an important factor in retarding the cul-
tural development of many peoples. For a physically isolated group has
little opportunity and less inclination to borrow and, hence, tends to
become culturally ingrown and static. The inhabitants of rugged interior
Brittany, for example, are politically French; but their language, agri-
cultural techniques, and social institutions are more akin to those of the
Celts of Roman times than to those of modern Frenchmen. The Basques,
who inhabit the inaccessible valleys of the Pyrenees, have been little in-
fluenced by the cultural developments and historical events of the past
few hundred years. They still preserve their matriarchal form of family
life, although the Spanish to the south and the French to the north have
been patriarchal for perhaps two thousand years. Many of the native
tribes of interior South America are so isolated by swamp and jungle
that they have still to profit from contact with European culture; and
up to the time of the Second World War most of the peoples of Melanesia
and Polynesia were sufficiently untouched by Western influences so that
they were good subjects for anthropological study. Here in America the
culturally isolating influences of rugged topography are illustrated by
the exceptional cultural provincialism of the hillbillies of Tennessee and
Arkansas.1 Many of the cultural attributes that were brought here from
Scotland by the original settlers in these hill regions have persisted al-
most unchanged by external influences.

Whereas physical isolation has encouraged social isolation, physical
accessibility has in many instances fostered the borrowing of cultural
elements from abroad. As was indicated earlier, the location of the Greek
city-states was one of the factors involved in their becoming at one time
the cultural trading post of all the Mediterranean cultures. Likewise, the
physical aspects of Britain, especially London, fostered Britain's becoming
the great cultural trading post of western Europe centuries later. The
exceUent natural harbors and the strategic locations of New York and

1 For another and more detailed example, see O. W. Junek, Isolated Communities:
A Study of a Labrador Fishing Village (American Book, New York, 1945).